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Notes. 


NOTES ON ‘ TITUS ANDRONICUS,’ 
‘AS YOU LIKE IT,’ &c. 


{[Mr. Duncan Tovey has kindly sent us the 
following notes, which were found among 
his father’s papers, together with the short 
note on Richard Burbage which appeared 
at p. 406. 

THe Rev. D. C. Tovey was an occasional 
contributor to these columns, and we may 
here express our regret at his death, which 
took place at the end of September last 
in his 71st year. Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature and for many years assistant 
master at Eton, he had been since 1886 
Rector of Worplesdon. Tis fine edition of 
Gray’s poems is well known to all lovers of 
English literature; and the last volume 


of his exhaustively annotated edition of 
Gray’s letters, which appeared a few days 
after his death, is still fresh in the publie 
mind. } 
It was long believed that the earliest extant 
quarto of “Titus Andronicus’ was that 
bearing date 1600. From this was printed 


another quarto dated 1611. Neither of 
these quartos bears Shakespeare’s name. 

Nevertheless Francis Meres in a_ well- 
known passage in his ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ 
dated 1598, distinctly mentions ‘Titus An- 
dronicus’* among other works of Shake- 
speare. 

A quarto of this play, some years earlier 
than 1598, was discovered in Germany not 
long ago. It has been purchased by an 
American gentleman, and is now, I presume, 
in his private collection. Like the other 
quartos mentioned above, it does not bear 
Shakespeare’s name. Of this the book- 
seller who first purchased it has assured 
me, though he declined to give me the name 
of the present possessor. 

It has seemed to me that if it were collated 
we might find evidences that between its date 
(? 1594) and the date of * Palladis Tamia ’ 
(1598) Shakespeare so far interfered with 
it as to justify Meres in attributing the 
play to him. I will give some examples of 
imagery and expression which seem to me 
distinctly Shakespearian, and if these are 
not found in the newly discovered quarto, 
I should infer that Shakespeare improved 
the play after the date of its publication, 
but before 1598. 


(a) ‘ Tit. And.,’ Act IT. se. i. 1. 83 :— 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won: 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be loved. 


Cf. Sonnet XLI. :— 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed. 
If in 1598 Francis Meres meant by ‘hi 
sugred sonnets among his private friends ’ 
the collection we know under that name, 
we have here an indication of Shakespeare’s 
hand in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and the newly 
discovered quarto may help to determine 
between what dates that interference began. 

On the ground of the parallel above indi- 
cated, I am disposed to recognize Shake- 
speare’s hand in ‘1 Henry VI.,’ V. iii. 77-8 : 

She ’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

There is no quarto of ‘1 Henry VI.’ 
first appears in Folio, 1623. 

(6) Tit. And.,’ IIL. ii. (ad fin.) 

....Lavinia, go with me: 

I ’ll to thy closet; and go read with thee 

Sad stories chanced in the times of old. 

Cf. ‘ Richard IT.,’ V. i. 41 (? date 1594) :— 

In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 

With good old folks and let them tell thee tales 

Of woful ages long ago betid ; 
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Wilt thou draw near the nature of the Gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful: 
Cf. ‘ Merch. Ven.,’ IV. i. 196 :— 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When merey seasons Justice. 
(c) ‘Tit. And.,’ IV. ii. 122 :— 
He is your brother, lords, sensibly fed 
Of that self blood that first gave life to you, 
And from that womb, where you imprison’d 
were 
He is enfranchised and come to light : 
Cf. Rich. I. i..22 
Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine! that bed, that 
wom, 
That metal, that self-mould that fashion’d thee, 
Made him a man; 
(d) ‘ Tit. And..’ V. iii. 73 sq. :— 
Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself, 
And she whom mighty kingdoms court’sy to 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 
Do shameful execution on herself. 
Cf. Rich. II..’ IL. i. 65, 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself, 
and the whole of the preceding panegyric. 
(e) The following, minute as it is, will, I 
am certain, appeal to scholars. 
‘Tit. And.,’ V. iii. 155 :— 
ear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss, 
Note the place of the epithet, and cf. ‘ Rich. 
I. i. 18 :— 


«face to face, 

And frowning brow to brow, 

Also John,’ If. 1. 390 :— 

‘Turn face to face and bloody point to point ; 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 121 :— 

Harry to Harry shall, not horse to horse, 

Meet, &c. 

‘Henry V.,’ V. ii. 30 :— 

That, face to face and royal eye to eye, 

You have congreeted, 

Hence the Folios are right when in ‘ Mae- 
beth,’ I. ii. 56, they give 

Point against point, rebellious arm ’gainst arm, 
with the comma after “ point”; and Theo- 
bald, though followed, I believe, by all 
or most editors. is wrong in punctuating 
after rebellious.” 

It is very noteworthy that the whole of 
se, ii. in Act IIL. appears for the first time 
in the First Folio (1623). To it belongs the 
quotation which I have given under (6) 
supra; the Cambridge editors conjecture 
that this scene comes from a MS. in the 
possession of the players. The First Folio 
edition is generally printed from Quarto 2 
(1611), in their judgment, and they further 
say that it agrees too closely in style with 
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the main portion of the play to allow of the 
supposition that it is due to a different author. 
[ content myself with the view that we have 
here in part. if not wholly, Shakespeare’s 
hand. 

All this is conjecture, but, on the hypo- 
thesis which I am inclined to make that we 
have already some evidence that this scene 
is either wholly or in part Shakespeare’s, 
I dwell further on some resemblances therein. 
which otherwise [ might not insist upon. 


(g) ‘Tit. And.,’ ILD. ii. 4 

Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot: 

‘Taming of the Shrew,’ V. ii. 136 (con- 
jectural date 1597, Dowden) :— 

Fie, fie! unknit that threatening unkind brow, 


(A) ‘ Tit. And.,’ TI. ii. ad fin. :— 

Come, boy, and go with me: thy sight is young, 

And thou shalt read when mine begins to dazzle, 
Cf. ‘3 Henry VI.,’ IT. i. 25 :— 

Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ? 
and ‘Venus and Adonis.’ Quarto 1593 
(dedicated by Shakespeare to the Earl of 
Southampton) :— 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem 

three ; 
Also ‘ Love’s Labour Lost’ (I. i. 80-82), 
a quarto of 1598 bearing Shakespeare’s 
name, and speaking of the play as acted 
before Queen Elizabeth, Christmas, 1597 :— 

Study me how to please the eye indeed 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye, 

Who dazzling so, that eye shall be his heed 
This passive or intransitive use of ‘ dazzle ”’ 
belongs to an early stage of Shakespeare’s 
diction ; two of the instances quoted are from 
work unquestionably Shakespeare’s. I am 
making a comparison between the earliest 
Quartos of the first part of ‘The Contention’ 
and ‘The True Tragedy,’ on the one hand. 
and ‘3 Henry VI.’ on the other, and I have 
found enough to justify me in thinking that 
the comparison may be fruitful in evidence 
of Shakespeare’s work in these plays. A 
similar comparison between the Quarto 1594 
of ‘Titus Andronicus’ and those of 1600. 
and 1611, might prove no less significant. 
especially in hands more competent than 
mine. 

But I must add = another instance. 
beyond the limits of the scene just discussed. 
of a single word, the use of which is note- 
worthy, “timeless? in the sense of 
* untimely,” 

‘Tit. And.,’ II. iii. 265 

The complot of this timeless tragedy ; 
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The other instances of Shakespeare’s use 
of this word will all be found (8 ir number) 
in Schmidt's ‘ Shakespeare Lexicon.’ They 
all belong to what is called Shakespeare's 
tirst period, the later limit of which, judging 
by extant Quartos, is 1597. As a piece of 
cumulative evidence I regard this as very 
important. 

If we have independent indications that 
‘Titus Andronicus’ owes something to 
Shakespeare, the fact that the play belongs 
to the period of his earlier activity, and has 
2 word which he subsequently discarded, is 
of some significance. In no less than 
twenty-three plays after that first period— 
in other words, in all his subsequent work— 
the word is conspicuous by its absence. 

tf we find it in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
if we find ‘ timelessly ” in Milton on ‘ The 
Death of a Fair Infant.’ these instances are 
probably the result of a familiarity with 
Shakespeare’s earliest works. It is not a 
Spenserian word, for the author of the 
epitaph on Sidney, in which alone it is 
found in the whole of Spenser’s works, is 
expressly said to be unknown. I believe 
that Shakespeare deliberately gave it up, 
in deference either to his own judgment or 
to the criticism of others. ‘That he was 
sensitive to criticism in this respect I can 
show by another instance, in the word 
misprize.” 

‘Much Ado,’ III. i. 52 

Misprising what they look on, 

* As You Like It,’ I. i. 177 :-— 

Iam altogether misprised ; 

Tbid., ii. 192 

Your veputation shall not therefore be mis- 


prised: 
D. C. Tovey. 


(To he continued.) 


CHARLES GORE OF WEIMAR. 
(See ante, p. 402.) 


From 1791, therefore, this 
Englishman (so Gore is described in 
‘Characteristics of Goethe,’ trans. Sarah 
Austin, 1833, iii. 136, 177) made his home 
in the best society of Saxe- Weimar. His 
name finds a place in ‘Les Villes de 
Thuringe,” by Edouard Humbert (1869), 
p. 315, among the distinguished persons 
who were attracted to Weimar at this 
period. The leading position occupied by 
the Gores is shown in several ways. There 


far - travelled 


hangs. for instance, in the grand-ducal 
library a well-known drawing in colour, by 
G. M. Kraus, of the ‘* Evening Circle of the 
Duchess Amalia,” which is reproduced in 
several works. Ten figures are portrayed 
seated at a table :— 

“The Duchess is painting; to her left is Charles. 
Gore, who has just been reading aloud and is 
looking over his spectacles at the Duchess 3. 
then comes Elise Gore, also painting ; Emilie. 
Gore, dressed in black, with a wonderful hat, 
and an air of being somebody, stitching, has 
looked up at a sketch which Herder is holding 
before her’ (Duntzer, trans. Lyster, ii. 133-4; 
Gerard, i. 300; M. C. Crawford, ‘ Goethe and 
his Woman Friends,’ p. 337). 

In June, 1793, Gore and Kraus. with: 
Goethe, witnessed the operations of the 
siege of Mainz, and were much interested 
in the scene ; at another time Kraus accom- 
panied Gore on a tour through Tyrol and 
the North of Italy (‘Characteristics of 
Goethe,’ i. 153; ‘ Belagerung von Maintz, 
1793.’ Goethe’s * Werke,’ vol. xx., 1858), 

An account by H. C. R. (Henry Crabb. 
Robinson), published in December, 1807, 
from information derived from his friends: 
at Jena, of events at Weimar after the battle 
of Jena in 1806, is embodied in vol. iii. of 
Sarah Austin’s volumes (p. 203 e/ seq.). 
The reigning Duchess Louise had retired 
within the walls of her palace to await the 
approach of Napoleon. She had called 
around her the ladies of the Court and the 
leading English. ‘‘ Her amiable friend Miss 
Gore, with her aged parent since deceased 
....were among the select party.” <A 
picture of Gore’s condition at this time is 
given in the volume of ‘Goethe, sein Leben,” 
by Ludwig Geiger (1910). The French had 
taken from him almost all he had, 

“Tt was truly an exceedingly touching spectacle 
to see the venerable old man lying ill with gout 
on a sofa in the chamber of the Duchess.” 

Gore died at Weimar on 22 Jan., 1807, 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and was buried 
near his daughter Eliza Maria (who had 
been one of Hackert’s pupils) on Monday,. 
26 Jan., at 9 o’clock at night, in the “ Kas-. 
sengewOlbe ’”—a general vault belonging to. 
the Landschafts-Kasse, in which were buried 
persons of standing who had no family 
graves—in the old churchyard of St. James’s 
Church. The funeral was, as became his 
position in life, of the most impressive 
character, and was attended by a dis- 
tinguished company of mourners. The body 
had previously lain in state between lighted 
candelabra before the altar in that church, 
the Court band had played funeral music.. 
and Herr General Superintendent Vogt,. 
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the chief ecclesiastical dignitary of Saxe-| was cheerful, sympathizing, and amusing.” 


Weimar, had preached a funeral sermon. 
The entry in the register was signed by 
the Herr Hofrat, Dr. Huschke. 
erected in the church a monument to the 
memory of her father and sister. 


1803. He left ‘‘ whatever fortune [I may 
be possessed of ”’ to his daughter Emily, 

** subject to the payment of 8,000/. to the youngest 
son of the late Earl Cowper according to an 
engagement entered into by me on 2nd June, 
1775, on the marriage of my daughter with the 
said Earl. The same 8,000/. to be paid out of 
the monies received from the executors of the 
late Mr. John Price on account of a Mortgage of 
an estate in Co. Radnor” (presumably that of 
Penybont). 

His daughter and John Kipling were the 
executors. 

In a codicil he expressed the desire that 
if he died out of England he should be buried 
near his daughter Eliza Maria Gore, and 
left legacies to his valet de chambre, his 
friend John Hallett, Esq., of Little Scot- 
land Yard, and his friend John Kipling. 
He also left ““To my old master of my 
yacht. Mr. Thomas Reeves, 10/., and 
for his life the continuance of 101. a year 
usually paid him by Messrs. Dimsdale & Co. 
on 1 January.” 

Tn a second codicil he explained his inten- 
tion that his daughter Emily was to possess 
his land, messuages, and real estates whatso- 
ever. 

The will was proved by John Kipling on 
20 March, 1807; and on 19 April, 1831, as 
Kipling was then dead, a commission was 
issued to Benjamin Barnard, the lawful 
attorney of Emily Gore, then residing in 
Pisa. 

Lady Cowper’s will (1826) was undated 
and unsigned. The handwriting was sworn 
to by Earl Cowper and Benjamin Barnard, 
and John Kipling was the executor. She 
left a legacy of 2,000/. to her sister Emily 
to purchase an annuity of 2001. a year, and 
2,0007. to John Kipling, on condition that 
he paid Emily Gore 100/. a year for interest. 


Gore, 

‘* who seems to have been a great favourite with 
Goethe. was the original of his exquisitely finished 
portrait of the travelled Englishman in the 
* Wahlverwandschaften’”’’ (Sarah Austin, i. 153, 
329; Goethe's ‘ Werke,’ 1858, vol. xxiv. p. 381). 

Goethe in his memoir of Hackert bears 
witness to the beneficent influence of Gore’s 
personal characteristics. He was_ obliging 
to every one, and his fortune enabled him 


to encourage industry and to succour dis- 


tress. ‘‘Even when suffering from gout he 


His death, wrote Knebel to Goethe on 30 
Jan.. 1807, had troubled him greatly ; he 


Emily Gore | was “a beneficent nature.” Gore had seen 


much of the world, took note of everything 


which could make life more attractive, and 


| 
| 


his conversation was interesting from his 


Gore’s will was dated at Weimar, 18 May, | 5 
variety of knowledge. His travels filled 


him with the desire to preserve the memory 
of the picturesque scenes which he had 
visited. He gave himself to painting, used 
every means to ensure the accuracy of his 
drawings, and sought to improve his work 
by the example and lessons of Hackert and 
Kraus, with the latter of whom he made 
many journeys, especially to Mainz and 
the Borromean Islands. His pictures of 
views in the Mediterranean were notice- 
able for the finely-drawn ships. Not more 
than twenty-four hours before his death 
the ruling passion of his life was expressed 
to his daughter Emily in the wish that 
she should leave a legacy to the Naval 
Society. 

This was probably the Society for the 
Improvement of Naval Architecture, of 
which Gore was a member in 1792. In an 
account of the Society which was printed in 
that year the first article is a letter by 
him, dated from Pyrmont, relating experi- 
ments which he had made some time ago in 
his “particular pleasure” of navigation. He 
published at London, in 1799, the 
“result of two series of experiments towards 
ascertaining the respective velocity of floating 
bodies varying in form, and towards determining 
the form best adapted to stability, or possessing 
most power of resisting the force of the wind in 
carrying sail; intended to convey useful hints 
to the constructors of ships; with observations. 
In a letter to the Society for Improvement of 
Naval Architecture.” 

These experiments had been conducted with 
the Society’s apparatus at the Greenland- 
Dock, 

“under the inspection of John Hallett, Esq., and 
myself, by Mr. Hayward, lately and for many 
years in the employ of Messrs. Wells as a con- 
fidential assistant.” 

Gore had four daughters. One died 
young. She was no doubt the Harriott 
Gore who was born on 27 Sept., and baptized 
at Horkstow on 28 Oct., 1754, and may 
have been the Miss Gore whose grave at 
Rome is referred to in a letter from Goethe 
in February, 1788 (Duntzer, trans. Lyster. 
ii. 50). Eliza Maria was born on 24 Oct., 
1763, and baptized at Horkstow in December, 
1763. She was buried at Weimar. Some 
of her drawings in sepia are still to be seen 
in the “ Rémisches Haus ” at Weimar, says 


| 
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Mr. HerRMANN in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. iii. 
(1869) 474 (quoting from 
Weimar und Jena,’ 1852, vol. i. p. 39). A 
third, Emily, was the last of the family. She 
died at Leghorn, aged 76, on 28 June, 1832 
(Gent. Mag., 1832, pt. li. p. 94). After her 
father’s death she deposited some sealed 
packets in the library at Weimar, which 
were removed by her in 1809, but returned 
in 1812, and remained there until 1832, 
when they were given to Miss Payne, who 
had proved that she was entitled to them. 
Emily Gore’s will, dated at Leghorn 14 July, 
1831, and proved 21 July, 1832, expressed 
her wish to be buried in the English burial- 
ground at Leghorn. She bequeathed 4,000/. 
to her nephew Francis Leopold, Earl 
Cowper. George Benjamin Barnard, of the 
house of the late Baron Dimsdale, was her 
residuary legatee and executor, and she 
left him the specific sum of 1,000/. The 
youngest daughter, as already stated, mar- 
ried Karl Cowper. W. P. Courtney. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHELSEA 
HOSPITAL BURYING-GROUND. 


(See ante, pp. 241, 325.) 


NEAR THE EAST END OF THE SOUTH SIDE , 

96. Cy gist le corps de | Daniel 
bourgeoi{s} | de Londres, orpheure | qui mourut 
le 26 Auril | 1699, age de xxxii ans. 


97. Cy gist le corps de -— Lefort | natif de 


Vepret en Bretagne | bourgeois de Londres | 


et marchand., qui mourut le 2 
ri femme, | Pierre Lefort, qui mourut | age de 


98. \ four-sided monument. ITllegible. Arms: 
A sword bendwise between, sinister a tleur-de-lis, 
dexter a sprig of oak fructed. 

James Wilson,.... 

*100. Joseph Pearson, Corporal of the Horse 
Guards Blue, d. 11 Feb., 1848, a. 58. 

lol. Blank. 


102, William Huey, late Troop Serjeant-Major | 


Hussars], d. in this Hospital (15 Novy., 1835, 
au. 40). 
105, Kingsmill Eyre, Esq., some time Secretary 
to this Hospital, d. 1748. [And his two wives.] 
Arms: Quarterly.... Crest: A leg in pale, 
couped at the thigh. 


*101. Hugh Percy de Bathe Gleig, b. 20 June, | 


1829: d. 21 Nov., 1845. 

_ 105. Major William Ebhart, d. 31 Jan., 1833, 
in his 65th year. Francis Knollis, gr. s. of the 
above, and youngest ch. of Frederick Charles 
and Klizabeth Ebhart, d. 10 April, 1843, a. 4 y. 
6 months. Elizabeth, w. of the above Major 


Wm. Ebhart, d. 1 Oct., 1851, a. 71. 

106, Illegible. 

107. William Cheselden, Ar., b. 19 Oct., 1688; 
d. 10 April, 1752. 
1754, a. 60. 


Deborah, his wid., d. LU June, 


Adolf Stahr, 


Garnier, 


Auril, 1694, age 
de [89 ans. | Issu de luy et de | Marie Garnier 


NORTH SIDE OF CENTRAL PATH, BEGINNING AT 
THE EAST END. 

108. Robert Bustle. [for 22 years driver in] th® 
Royal Horse [Artillery, d. 2 Feb., 1842, a. 67]: 
Also his brother, James Bustle....late of the.... 
d. 20 July, 18(44), a. 7(3). 

109. Blank. 

*110. A four-sided monument. 

South side. Sacred to the memory of | 
Lieut. C. W. Robinson, Lieut. A. If. Booth | and 
61 privates of the 73rd Regiment | who perished 
in the wreck of H.M.S. Birkenhead | on Danger 
Point, Cape of Good Hope | on the 26th February, 


North side. Sacred to the memory of | 
the undermentioned Officers, Noncommissioned 


Officers and Privates | of the 73rd Regiment | 
who were killed in action or died of their wounds 
| during the war in Kaflirland and from 1840 
to 1856. [The names jollow in four columns.) 
Capt. W. B. Faunce, Ens. and Adjt. P. Fletcher, 
Serjt. J. Harper, Serjt. J. Cross, Corpl. W. Dick- 
son, Privates G. Corbett, P. Crudden, W. Cun- 
nington, P. Doolan, R. Dwyer, A. Egan, G. H. 
Gordon, P. Hallinan, J. Hayes, J. Hillan, J. 
James, M. Kelly, D. Lewis, J. Mahoney, E. Moxon, 
J. Murtagh, J. Penwright, F. Saunderson, J. 
Stacey, 'T. Stringer, J. Whitby, W. Williams. 

Also to the Memory of Captain Henry Austen, 
who died in the Field, | 21 day of October, 1851. 

111. Blank. 

*112. Thomas Edmonds, 2nd Regt. Cold- 
stream Guards, d. 4 March, 1844, a. 68. 

*113. Capt. Thomas Gadsby, in-pensioner of 
this Hosp., d. 19 Jan., 1846, a. 71. 

When this you see remember me, 
And bear me in your mind. 

Let the world say what they will, 
Speak of me as you find. 

*114. Mr. John Whatmore, d. 28 Aug., 1847, 
| belonging to the 2nd Ward, Light Horse, Royal 
| Hosp., Chelsea, and late Serjeant of the 3rd 
| Regiment, Prince of Wales’s Dragoon Guards. 

Farewell, loved wife and friends all dear, 

Iam not dead, but sleeping here. 

Afflictions sore long time I bore, 

And Doctor's skill was vain, 

Till God did please that death should seize 

And ease me of my pain. 

115. John Vickers, in- pensioner 

| College, d. 1 Jan., 1814, a. 72. 
*116. Jas. McLaren, of the 67th Foot, d. 9 Oct.,. 
| 1835, a. 9(8). Janet, his w., d, 20 Nov., 1835, 
a. 92. Erected by their s., Wm. McLaren, of 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land. 

*117. Mr. Joseph Bell, d. 28 April, 1808, a. 43- 
Mary, his w., d. 12 Sept., 1850, a. 88. held 
for many years the situations of Office-Keeper 

and House-Keeper in the Secretary’s Office of 
Ch. Hospital. 

118. [Serjeant d. 
1837, a. 62. 

*119. Anne Carr.... 

120. Blank. 

121. Mr. Charles Woodley, Turn Cock, Smith, 
and Engine Keeper to the Royal Hosp., d. 16 June, 
1837, in his 41st year. Sarah Anne Woodley, his 
sister, d. 15 Nov., 1836, a. 28. on 

122. William Lewis, Cook of this Royal Hosp., 
d. 18 Jan., 1706, in his 29th year. 


of Chelsea 


Johjn Burrows, 22 Jan., 
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1} Thomas Pond, joyner, d. 15 May, 1731+ 
a. 63, 

124. [Wm. Lovelace, d. 9 March, 1721/2, a. 78. 
Mr. Peter Robinson,] d. 17 April, 1824, a. 68. 
: 125. Three children of Edward and Margaret 
Sopps: Charles, b. — Sept., 1699, d. the — day of 
his age; Margaret, b. March, 1702, d. — 1705; 
Mary, b. 9 July, 170-, d. 2 Aug., 1706. 

126. Capt. Win. Godfrey, d. 26 April, 1833 a. 76. 

*127. Major Fredk. Walpole Anson, 18th Regt. 
Bengal Infantry, s. of General Sir George Anson, 
G.C.B., Governor of this Hosp., d. 12 Nov., 1848, 
a. 42, after a zealous and most arduous service 
of upwards of 25 years in India. 

128. Mr. George Davis, late Smith of Chelsea 
Hosp., d. 20 March, 1833, a. 78. 
129. Maria, w. of Mr. John Cooper, of Chelsea 
Hosp., d. 23 Feb., 1837, a. 37. Maria Eliza, 


MacDonatp: MAcQUEEN. (See 10 S, 
x. 389.)—At this reference 1 inquired if any 
correspondent could tell me the exact rela- 
tionship between Flora MacDonald and the 
wife of the Rev. William MacQueen. minister 
of Snizort in Skye, at whose house the 
Scottish heroine is said to have died. I did 
not receive a reply, but the following pedi- 
gree, which I have drawn up from various 
sources, and believe to be accurate, shows 
that there was some degree of aftinity 
between the two families :— 

Sir Donald MacDonald,--Lady Mary Douglas, 


3rd Bart. of Sleat, dau. of Robert, 
d. 1695. Earl of Morton. 


dau. of the above, d. 4 June, 1829, a. 12 months. | 


Maria Elizabeth, d. 28 Aug., 1835, a. 7 months. 


John, their s., d. 23 Feb., 1836, a. 7 years. 
130. Blank, 1304. Blank. 


131. Mary, w. of William Daniel, d. 1 Aug., | 


1728, a. 55. Mary, w. of George Hill, niece to 
Wm. Daniel, 11 ‘Sept., 172-, a. 31. William 
Daniel, Master Cook of this Hosp. 31 years, and 
Master Cook to King George II., and in that 
Station served the Duke of Marlborough in all 
his campaigns, King Wm. and Queen Mary, 
Queen Ann [and King George, d. 17 June, 1739 7], 
a. 70. He was to his King loyal, to his wives 
tender, to his relations kind. 

132. Blank. 1324. Blank. 

133. Richard Revell, Esq., Chief Clerk in the 
Office of the Secretary and Registrar of this 
Hosp., d. 2 May, 1825, a. 41. 

134. Mary, w. of Poole Hickman, of this Hosp., 
al. 18 March, 1831, a. 32. 

135. Daniel Tiphaine, late Wardrobe 
Keeper of H.M. Royal Hosp., d. 20 Oct., 1750, 
a. 72. His gr. s., Master Stephen Leige, d. 25 July, 
1753, a. 9. 
: *136. The chn. of Alexander James Moorehead, 
Esq. Secretary and Registrar of this Hospital : 
Jimily, d. 10 June, 1831, a. 5 y. 4 months; Eliza 
Mary cd. 19 Dee., 1831, a. 7 vrs. months; Albert 
Kendall Edward, d. 11 Oct., 1847, a. 3 y. 4 m. 3 
Cicorge Alexander, Lieutenant and Adjutant 38rd 
West India Regt., d. 27 May, 1854, a. 31. 


137, {Anne}, w. of Ralph Ste[vens], d. Aug..... 
a. 02.... dau. of —— [S]tevens....a. 22. 

*138. Benjamin Walker, d. 25 Jan., 1843, 
a. 65. Elizabeth, his w., d. 4 Nov., 1843, a. 57. 


Also three of their chn. died in infancy. 

*139. Joseph Fosmire, d. 1 Oct., 1828, a. 78. 
Mary Greenfield, d. 3 Feb., 1829, a. 65. George 
Rossiter, d. 3 Nov., 1851, a. 81.| Mary Rossiter, 
his wid., d. 830 Dee., 1853,a. 71. Franees Fosmire, 

140. Elizabeth Hurle, nurse of this Establish- 
nent. d. 4 Aug., IS41, a. 70. 

141. Mary Anne, w. of John Eden Leeds, Dep. 
Surgeon of this Hosp., d. 30 July, IS1f, a. 30. 
J. E. Leeds, d. 24 Nov., 1829, a. 61. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col, 

17, Ashley Mansions, 8. 3. 


(To be continued.) 


* Do not appear in Capt. Ford’s collection of | 
| formists Private Designs,’ 1663, pp. 7-3. 


abstracts, 1842. 


William MacDonald,=...... . eldest dau. of 
Tutor of Sleat. | Sir Ewen Cameron 
| ot Locheil. 


Capt. James=...... Margaret=Rev. Alex. 


MacDonald Mac- MacQueen, 
ot Aird, Donald | minister of 
Troternish, | | Snizort. 


Skye. 


Isabella=Capt. Charles Rev. William MacQueen, 
Mac- MacDonald, minister of Snizort, m. 
Donald, eldest son of dau. of Alex. MacLeod 
d. sp. Flora Mac- of Ulinish. 
Donald and 
Allan Mac- 
Donald of 
Kingsburgh. 
Perhaps some Scottish genealogist tay be 
able to state the name of the wife of William 
MacDonald of Sleat. W. F. Pripeacx. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—The following 
may be added to ‘The Shakspere Allusion- 
Book 

1. O loue too sweet, in the digestion sower ! 
‘Hiren: or, The faire Greeke? by 
William Barksted, 1611, st. 62. 
Cf. * Richard IT.,’ I. iii. 236. 
. And yet our modesty will make us vail 

To worthy Sidney, nor can we bear sail 

Against these fam’d Dramaticks, one past age 

Was blest with Johnson, who so grac't the stage. 

The thrice renowned Shakespear, and the rare 

Ingenuous Fletcher. These past envy are 

Much more past imitation only we 
Would second be o’ th’ first, last of the three. 
~The Bookseller [i.e., Franeis Kirkman! 
to the Reader’ before * The English 
Lovers....By the accurate Pen of 
I. D. Gent. London, 1662.” 


3. ° Whereupon Mr. Greenhil held forth.... 
three quarters of an hour by Shrewsbury-clock, 
las Sir John Falstaffe speaks, in the third of 
| Edward the f surth and the Cabala ; 

or, An Impartial Account of the Non-Con- 


tw 


th 
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4. I found th’ Infernal Cunning-man, 

And th’ Under-witch his Caliban. 

*‘ Hudibras: the Third and Last Part,’ 
1678, Canto I. Il. 281-2. 


5. ‘The Rape of Luerece, committed by 
Tarquin the sixth, and the remarkable judge- 
ments that befell him for it, by that incomparable 
master of our English Poetry Will. Shakespear,’ 
8vo.—In a list of ** Books Printed for and sould 
by Peter Parker at the Leg and Star, right 
against the Royal Ewchange in Cornhill,’ at the 
end of * Hudibras: the Third and Last Part,’ 
1678. 

G. THORN-DRURY 


PrRoF. SKEAT ON ‘“‘Noren.” (See ante. 
p. 366.)—Mr. MAyYHEw’s note has a special 
and melancholy interest for me. Pror. 
SKEAT’S communication to him is dated, I 
see. 16 September. On the 22nd of the same 
month he wrote a letter of some length to me 
containing a somewhat fuller note on the word 
“notch,” which I venture to send to you. 
After adverting to the comparatively recent 
examples of the word given in ‘ N.E.D.,’ he 
went on :— 

“Yet here we have noche already in Anglo- 
French in 1313. And it must have been then in 
use in English also (of course, in connexion with 
the tally), because the n is English; for a noche 
was due to an oche; the real O.F. word being 
oche. Indeed, the ‘ N.E.D.’ does record oche in 
the fifteenth century as a verb; and the sb. from 
which the verb was derived must already have 
been known. The whole problem is most inter- 
esting to the English etymologist. You even 
have, at p. 35,* the verb anoccer, which is prob- 
ably a substitution for enoccer, seeing that the 
Anglo-French not infrequently substitutes initial 
an- for French en-, Latin in-. It is difficult to 
say whether a-noccer was derived from the sb. 
noche ; or whether (which is quite possible) it 
means an-occer, answering to a Latin in-occare, 
an instance of which, meaning ‘to harrow in,’ 
is given in Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ 
dnoccare might easily have been taken to mean 
*to score (land) with a harrow.’ I daresay that 
we may get further some day. Anyhow, the 
A.F. noche is an undoubted fact.” 


I should like, if I may, especially in view 
of what has been written elsewhere, to take 
this opportunity of expressing my own deep 
sense of the great loss which all who are in- 
terested in philology have sustained in the 
death of Pror. Skeat. That loss is not 
the loss only of the scholar and author 
whose published writings have taught us 
so much, but it is the more intimate loss 
also of one who was always ready to give 
most generously of his time and his learning. 
No one can give more cogent testimony of 


* I.e., of vol. ii. of ‘ The Eyre of Kent’ (Selden 
Society). 


.|He was the most accessible of scholars. 
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that than myself. When I first asked Pror. 
SkEar for his assistance in clearing up certain 
difficulties in some work upon which I was 
then engaged he had not, I suppose, ever 
heard my name; yet he wrote me a long 
and helpful letter, which I subsequently 
learnt from himself embodied the results 
of four hours’ work specially undertaken 
that he might write that letter to one quite 
unknown to him; and from that time he 
never failed to respond most generously to 
every appeal I made to him for his — 
speak of that which I know. 
W. C. BOLLAnD. 
Common Room, Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE SuRNAME TorNn.—There is a solitary 
family in the parish of Foveran, Aberdeen- 
shire, bearing this curious surname. i am 
told that it is a corruption of Turing, a 
family long connected with the district, 
whose baronetcy, created about 1642, was 
recently revived. The maternal grand- 
mother of Mr. James McBey, the young 
etcher whose work is being shown at 
Gutekunst’s, isa Torn. J. M. Buriocn. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Oueries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘ BINGEN ON THE RHINE®: ‘THE SIEGE OF 
WEINSBERG.’—I am looking for two poems 
in English bearing respectively these titles. 
I do not know the names of the authors, 
and repeated searching in the British Museum 
has been without success. Can any reader 
help me to obtain copies of them, or of John 
Riley Robinson’s poem *The Women of 
Weinsberg,’ mentioned by Mr. W. McMurray 
at 11 8. ii. 518? The German poems by 
Uhland and Biirger are not what I seek. 

James E, Goopwtn. 

12, Marshall Place, Cheetham, Manchester. 


(1) Irish Faminres.—Who represent the 
| maine of Taylor of Ballyhaise, Gibson of 
Dublin, Martin (see arms in the oftice of 
| Ulster King-at-Arms), Reilly of Dublin ? 
(2) Watrer.—Wanted, the pedigree of 
Sir William Walter of Wimbledon (seven- 
teenth century). 

J. HAUTENVILLE OPE, 

Finchampstead, Berks, 
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History OF CHURCHES IN sITU. (See ante, 
p. 401.)—NeEtL Mezzo’s account of the Church 
of St. Felicitas at Phillack is not only of 
great interest in itself, but suggests the ques- 
tion how many of our churches, whether 
ancient or of modern date, are thus provided 
with a résumé of their history and a descrip- 
tion of their special features, set up within 
their walls for general information. The 
Priory Church at Malvern and the little 
new Church of the Ascension at Malvern 
Link have something of the same kind ; 
and I can recall a few instances in Sussex— 
Poynings, Rotherfield, Steyning, and St. 
John’s near Crowborough. 

I should be glad if any readers would 
kindly furnish me with other examples. 
The practice is one which should undoubtedly 
become a regular part of the care of the 
fabric of every church. PEREGRINUS. 


[RON Mask: A FEMINIST THEORY. 
—In Frey’s ‘Sobriquets and Nicknames,’ 
pp- 230 and 231, twenty-three theories as to 
the identity of our old friend the ‘‘ Man in 
the Iron Mask ”’ are given. The last of these 
suggestions is briefly headed ‘A Woman,’ 
and the following note is appended :— 

“The originator of this theory says. without 
any authority, {that the prisoner] might have 
been a woman, the victim of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s jealousy.” 

Who was the originator of this theory, 
and in what book or books is it mentioned % 

R. L. Moreton. 


Ryay.—Stannard Ryan, Esq., and _ his 
son the Rey. Frederick Ryan, co. Carlow. 
lived in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Any information as to these and the maiden 
name of the former’s wife would be accept- 
able. P. H. BaGenat. 


17, Clarence Drive, Harrogate. 


Norkts OF Spate.—In the ‘Visitation of 
Somerset,” 1628 (Harleian Society, 1876), 
John Norris is entered with his five sons, 
Thomas, John. Hugh, Henry, and William, 
then aged 17, 14, 12, 10, and 3. I should be 
glad to hear if anything is known of them 
or their descendants. 


“Curzo. —What are the meaning and 
origin of this word? From the context it 
appears to have been something like a 
“butt” of land. I know it only in a deed 
of c., 1200-13 in the Reading Cartulary 
(Cott. Domit. A. iii), If. 92 :— 

“Ego Helfias} abbas radingensis....dedi cidem 
W «sex acras et quosdam Curzones et quemdam 
angulum pasture.” Q. Vv. 
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SkELTON.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
any of your readers can tell me the names 
of the sons and grandsons of the following 
Skeltons of Osmundthorpe, near Leeds, 
with, if possible, the names of their wives 
and the church where the respective mar- 
riages took place. 

(1) Henry Skelton, who sold the estate. Known 
to have been living in 1751. 

(2) Thomas. 

(3) William, a Leeds attorney, who married 
Margaret Smith, whose father was also an attorney, 
in 17386. 

(4) Seth, cousin of the above, who was bap- 
tized at Leeds 25 Oct., 16835. 

(5) John, brother of the above. 

(6) John Skelton, son of Dr. Skelton, who wa~ 
baptized at Leeds 15 Oct., 1721. Subsequently 
lived in London. 

(7) Also, the name of the church where Henry 
Skelton married Susannah Greene, daughter of 
John Greene of Bramley, about the year L788. 

H. St. Dawson, 


Sewarp.—Argent, three boars’ heads 
bendwise in bend azure. Crest: Out of a 
ducal coronet or a horse's leg, foot upwards. 
I should be much obliged for any information. 
regarding this family. RatpH SAworD. 

The Hut, Wo!ldingham, Surrey. 


ANASTASIE, MINIATURE PatnTER. — [ 
should be glad of any information about a 
miniature painter signing Anastasie, and 
one of her subjects, Sophie de Kéraleau. 
Date presumably about 1780. 

E. V. Lucas. 


GENERAL Worre.—I notice that reference 
is made, ante, p. 344. to a descendant of 
General Wolfe. In Dr. Trustler’s memoirs 
it is mentioned that there was no son, but 
that Mrs. Wolfe, after much seeking for 
a connexion of the name, found such. 
According to Trustler he was an impostor. 
but was believed in by the lady. I have 
not the book to refer to, but such is my 
recollection of some forty years ago. Can 
any reader confirm or correct this ? 

W. Lovuts KING. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 


LEANING Faurty.—Can any reader give 
me information about the pedigree of the 
Leaning family of Hull, Yorks ? 

Please reply direct to 

R. Gordon SMITH. 

2, Manor Road, Brockley. 


ATHARVAN-ATHRAVAN.—This name of a 
3rahmin_ official signifies ‘* manipulator.” 


Would any reader tell me where to find an 
account of his functions 7 


H. C. H.-A. 
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AUTHORS OF QuoOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any of your readers tell me the author 
of the following quotation, which appears 
at the end of Henderson’s ‘ Stonewall 
Jackson ?— 

K’en as he trod that day to God 

So walked he from his birth 
In simpleness, and gentleness and honour 
And clean mirth. 
J. Beach WHITMORE. 


Who wrote a poem in which a dancing 
dervish describes his view of things in 
general ? It ends, as far as I can recollect, 
with the words 

As I whirl and whirl. 


EE. W.. G. 
Curious ENTRY IN ReGisteR.—Among 
the burials recorded in the register of 


Hillesden, Bucks, I find the following very 
curious entry. Can any of your readers 
throw any light upon it?’ I can only 
imagine that it must have been some village 
idiot. 
15)9. Halfepenny Ffarthing buried, August 17. 
R. UssHer. 


‘Loss AND GAIN’: ‘FROM OXFORD TO 
Romer. —From the ‘ Advertisement to the 
Sixth Edition’ of ‘Loss and Gain’ it 
appears that this work was in the nature 
of an answer to ‘‘a tale directed against 
the Oxford converts to the Catholic 
Faith,’ which was sent to Newman in the 
summer of 1847. This tale would appear to 
be * From Oxtord to Rome,’ which, accord- 
ing to the B.M. Catalogue, was written by 
Miss Furlong Elizabeth Shipton Harris. 
Who was she? JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Spoons As A PLEDGE OF OWNERSHIP.— 
In March, 1473, Richard Cach of Cuckfield 
made a grant of all his goods and chattels, 
debts due to him, &c., to Thomas Hoo, 
John Onstey alias Holcombe, and Richard 
Tannere of Lyndfield, “whom he put in 
possession thereof by six silver spoons ”’ 
(Anc. Deeds in Public Record Office, C.3361). 
I should be glad to know how this operated. 
Was there any special virtue in the giving 
of spoons, or were they merely part of 
the goods and chattels given as a pledge 
that the remainder should follow? In what 
light may this grant be taken’ Was it 
anything in the nature of compounding with 
creditors ? In the previous December 
Richard Cach(e) had made a grant of all 
his lands, &e., both within and without the 
town of Cuckfield (7bid., C. 1053). 

Lro C. 
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| “THe Lapy or Crisson.’’—-What is the 


/best authority to consult for some account 
of the adventurous career of this person 
{the mother of the celebrated Oliver de 
Clisson, High Constable of France)? Her 
first husband was beheaded by King Philip ; 
she then joined “the heroic Countess of 
Montfort’ at Hennebon, and carried on 
hostilities against the French. Jeanne had 
an interest in the shipping dues at Bordeaux. 
She subsequently married the English King’s 
lieutenant in Brittany (the victor of Mauron), 
and according to Rymer’s ‘ Fa@dera’ she 
died before 1359. Did she have issue by 
her second marriage ? and did she die in 
this country or abroad ? eB. 
Upton. 


THE STONES OF LoNDON.—It may prove 
of interest to know from what quarries the 
more notable stone buildings and monu- 
ments of London have been drawn. As a 
slight contribution to the subject I beg to 
place the following on record, hoping that 
others with better opportunities will con- 
tinue the list. 

The Albert Memorial.—Partly built from 
granite from the quarries of Earl Annesley, 
Castle Wellan, co. Down. 

The Sarcophagus of the Duke of Wellington.— 
Made from porphyritie rock quarried at Luxulyan 


in Cornwall. 


SHAKESPEARE OF WALTHAM - IN - THE - 
Woxrtp.—Is anything known of William 
Shakespeare, husbandman, of Waltham-in- 
the-Wold, co. Leicester. whose name ap- 
pears, in conjunction with a William Stoke, 
in a deed dated 1553, referring to land in 
Leicestershire ? CATONA. 


‘Pan. —A periodical with this title was 
issued in London in September, 1880, and 
lasted till June, 1881, or later. There 
appears to be no record of it at the British 
Museum. If any reader possesses copies, I 
shall be very grateful if he will communicate 
with me. 


Stuart MASON. 


| 
6, Molyneux House, Molyneux Street, W. 


Munco Campseti: Epirion ov * TRIAL’ 
~Wanstep.—Perhaps some of your readers 
could direct me to an edition of the ‘ Trial 
'(1770) of Mungo Campbell, Exciseman, for 
the Murder of the Earl of Eglinton.” The 


edition wanted is one said to have a portrait 
Campbell. 
but none with a print. 


IT have seen several editions, 
R. M. Hoge. 
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THE TERMINAL “ Ac.”’—Can any one give 
me the meaning or derivation of the terminal 
ac, found in place-names and family names in 
France, such as Paulliac, Carnac, de Brissac, 
Cavagniac, &c. ? 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 


‘Musica Prorprra. —I recently heard on 
a phonograph at a friend’s house a very 
lovely piece of music called * Musica Pro- 
ibita,, composed by Gastaldon. Can any 
one enlighten me as to the history of this 
piece of music, and the origin of its strange 
title ? E. G. YounceEr, M.D. 


GENERAL BEATSON AND THE CRIMEAN 
War.—Can any of your readers remember 
General Beatson, of the Bashi Bazooks ? 
Any information about him or his daughters 
will be thankfully received by 

IpA ROBERTS. 

Elmstone Vicarage, Cheltenham. 


HuMAN INTERCHANGED.—The fol- 
lowing legend, formerly told about Chégenji, 
an old Buddhist temple in the Japanese 
province of Ise, is given in Terashima’s 
encyclopedia *\Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, 
tom. Ixxi. :— 


“Once in olden time it happened that two men 
mutually quite unknown — one a native of this 
locality and the other a passing traveller from the 
remote — Hiuga—betook themselves into 
this building to shelter from the burning noonday 
sun. In the pleasantly cool verandah they were soon 
seized with such a sound sleep that they did not 
stir until the evening, when a man came in and 
awakened them all of a sudden, which gave them 
both an extraordinary shock, making each one’s 
soul mistake its own route and so enter the other’s 
body. Onhis return home, each one’s family would 
not receive him, because. though there appeared no 
change in his sigure and face, his mind and voice 
proved him an utter alien. Eventually they hit upon 
the cause of this confusion. Again both resorted to 
and slept in this temple, whereby their souls were 
successtully restored to their proper bodies.” 

The sentence in italics testifies to the old 
Japanese having held a strange belief that 
sometimes the human body could act of its 
own accord, and quite independently of— 
nay, even against—the cerebral command, 
in order to attain its predetermined goal. 

The ‘Wii Zoku Fudoki, 1830. tom. 
Ixxxv., contains an allied story, which 
runs thus :— 

**A villager of Nodake named Yashichiré wasabout 
seventy years of age during the period Gembun 
(1736-40). One day he swooned away in a tit of 
sickness. When he was resuscitated by calling, 
he became possessed of an entirely different speech 
and mien, without any cognizance of his wife and 
sons, and only able to talk the sawyer’s cant[which 
contains many a provincialism of Oomi and is 
incomprehensible to all other folks}. 
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before, a sawyer died in the mountains of this 
vicinity ; his personal name was the same as the 
septuagenarian’s we are speaking of ; hence it was 
generally opined that the sawyer’s soul, not yet 
disintegrated after death, was thus unintentionally 
brought back into the body of the homonymous old 
man. This aberrant reviver is said to have died 
the consummate death ten and odd years after the 
amazing event.” 

I am much desirous of learning whether 
there is any such instance in European 
records. IKumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Replies. 


SECRET SERVICE. 
(11 S. vi. 370.) 


Some light is, | think, thrown on two of the 
three entries in the Overseers’ Accounts of 
Walton-on-the-Hill by nine articles of ab- 
sorbing interest contributed not long since to 
The Warwick Advertiser by Mr. Joseph Ashby 
entitled ‘A Century of Village History ’ 
(that of Tysoe, Warwickshire), from 1727 
to 1827. In the Tysoe Overseers’ Accounts 
for 1780 appears the following :— 

“To the Overseers of the poor of the Parish 
of Chilvers Coton money yt they allowed to 
George Wilson, a substitute on the body of the 
militia, for Thos: Kinnian yt was drawed from 
our Parish of Tysoe, yt was allowed by ye Justices, 
paid to Lady Day last, 27. 8s.” 

In another case a substitute was found 
at home :— 

‘To Ninion Nichols at Mr. Trevors, half the 
money that he paid to his substitute, that served 
him in the militia, when sworn, 51.” 

In 1781 the Tysoe Overseers paid to the 
Overseers of Bulkington 11l. 15s. 6d., and 
41. 8s. 6d. to the Overseers of Nuneaton. 
During 1782 30/. 3s. was paid to various 
parishes for the same purpose; in 1794 
201. 7s., and in 1795 141. 13s. 6d. In the 
latter year there is an entry :— 

“To a man yt was hired for the Navy and 
expenses looking after him, and more expenses 
when we took him and swear him in, 231. 17s. 3d.” 

A guess rarely affords a satisfactory solu- 
tion of a difficulty, but may not the second 
entry in the Walton accounts have been 
intended to read: ‘‘ Paid for bread given to 
the poor in the form of money” ? 

Mr. Ashby shows, by quotation from the 
Tysoe accounts, that the village baker is 
less modern than is sometimes supposed, 
for about 1735 the overseers were paying 
the village baker for bread, while later the 


Shortly , overseers became owners of cottages for the 
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poor, and also held a parish bakehouse and 
parish malthouse. 

“Tt will be seen [writes Mr. Ashby] that two 
centuries ago, as now, relief was given in kind 
and money. But it was given chiefly in money. 
There are fifty entries of gifts in money to one 
in kind.” 

The first mention of a county payment at 
Tysoe is in 1739, when we have a record 
of the payment of 18s. 7d. “To ye High 
Constable.”” Mr. Ashby points out that 
the sum paid “to the High Constable” 
included the whole of the county charges, 
but that the overseers. still paid direct 
for the prosecution of certain classes of law- 
breakers. May not the payment for “‘ asso- 
ciation money’ at Walton have been in 
connexion with an “ Association for the 
prosecution of felons,’ such as exists to-day 
in the parish of Tamworth-in-Arden. 

Mr. Ashby’s articles are included in the 
third series of Prof. Vinogradoff’s ‘ Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History’; see 
p. 424 of The Times Literary Supplement 
for 10 Oct. last. A. GC, 

Ullenhall. 


BurIAL-PLACE OF DE Bouwn (11 8, 
vi. 211, 313).—Mr. William Kelly, F.S.A., 
in his work on ‘ Royal Progresses and Visits 
to Leicester,’ 1884, p. 179, says :— 


“‘The mortal remains of the Countess of Derby 
{Mary de Bohun] were deposited in the Collegiate 
Church of the Newarke [Leicester], and over 
her remains her son Henry the Fifth in later 
years caused a tomb of brass to be erected.” 


He further quotes the following entry on 
the Issue Roll of the Exchequer, Ist of 
Henry V. :— 


“20th May (1413). To Wiliiam  Godezer, 
citizen and coppersmith, of London. In money 
paid to his own hands, in advance for newly 
devising and making an image in likeness of the 
mother of the present Lord the king, ornamented 
with divers arms of the Kings of England, and 
placed over the tomb of the said King’s mother 
within the King’s College at Leicester, where the 
mother of the aforesaid Lord the King is buried 
and entombed, 43/.” 


Leland, who visited the Collegiate Church 
of the Newark before its demolition, writes : 

“ Constance, daughter to Peter, king of Castelle, 
and wife to John of Gaunt, lieth afore the high 
altare in a tombe of marble, with an image of 
brass (like a quene) on it. There is a tombe of 
marble in the body of the quire. They told me 
that a countes of Darby lay buried in it; and 
they make her, I wot not how, wife to John of 
Gaunt or Henry the IV.” 


Within the church adjoining the Trinity 
Hospital, the Newarke, Leicester, is at 


present an alabaster tomb with the effigy 
of a lady of the fourteenth century upon it. 


Although its history is not known, it is 
believed to have been removed from the 
Collegiate Church, and placed here at the 
demolition of the King’s College and Church 
of the Newarke. By some it is believed to 
be the tomb of Mary de Bohun, no doubt 
following Leland. Wyrley. who visited this 
Trinity Hospital in 1590, noticed this ** monu- 
ment of a lady curiously wrought, but of no 
note or mark.” 

There is neither inscription nor arms upon 
it (the latter having been defaced) by which 
it can be identified. HARRY QUILTER. 

30, Bartholomew Street, Leicester. 


DEAREST, BUT THINK OF 
THEE’: SONG BY SUCKLING OR BY FELL- 
THAM (11 S. vi. 346).—It should be noted 
that this song will not be found in the first 
edition of ‘ Fragmenta Aurea,’ which was 
printed for Humphrey Moseley in_ 1646, 
This collection was “* published by a Friend 
to perpetuate his [Suckling’s] memory,” 
and was “printed by his owne Copies.” 
Its omission seems to show that the song 
was not found among Suckling’s papers 
after his death. W. F. PRIDEAUX, 


FrenNcH SONNET: FErix ARvers (11 8. 
vi, 246, 334, 418). — The British Museum 
Library owns several of the works of Félix 
Arvers. The sonnet in question, together 
with an English translation and a notice of 
the author, will be found in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, Second 
Series, v. 63-70. 

Fourier Society (11 S. vi. 250, 418). 
—Mr. ScarrerGoop will find information 
in the’ following works: Parke Godwin’s 
‘Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles 
Fourier,’ 1844; John H. Noyes’s * History 
of American Socialisms,’ 1870, pp. 251-66 ; 
Richard T. Ely’s * French and German 
Socialism in Modern Times,’ 1883, pp. 81- 
107. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


LawrRance (11 S. vi. 248, 338).—1. He 
was a native of Cornwall, and emigrated to 
America in 1767. Five years later he was 
admitted to the New York Bar. In 1775 
he joined the revolutionary forces, receiving 
a commission in the Ist New York Regiment 
under General Alexander McDougall, whose 
daughter he married that year. During 
1777 he acted as aide-de-camp to General 
Washington, and presided at the court- 
martial that tried Major André. On the 
conclusion of the war he became a delegate 
to the Confederate Congress, was made 
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State Senator, and in 1789 represented the 
city of New York in the first U.S. Congress. 
In 1794 he was appointed judge of the 
District Court of New York, but resigned | 
two years later on his election as U.S.° 
Senator. Lawrance was a warm supporter 
of Washington and Alexander Hannilton. 
He married in 1791, as his second wife, | 
Mrs. Elizabeth Allen of Philadelphia. 
Further details of him will be found in 
Appleton’s * Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
graphy.’ N. W. Hi. 


San Francisco. 


Essex Batu, STraAnD LANe (11 S. vi. 
348).—I take the following from a contribu- 
tion of my own in The Evening Post (Exeter) 
for 21 Aug., 1886 :— 

* The old Roman Bath is situated inStrand Lane 
—just out of the Strand itself—a narrow passage 
leading towards the water, between the Strand 
Theatre and Somerset House. The venerable 
Roman Bath—2,000 years or thereabouts old—is 
about 15 feet long by 7 feet wide, and nearly 6 feet 
deep. It is built of Roman bricks; the water— 
which is as clear as crystal—flows through it 
perpetually at the rate of ten tons per diem. It 
is distinctly at all times of the year ‘as cold as 
charity.’ In a.p. 1588 the Earl of Essex (Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite) built a plunge bath of 
marble, adjoining it and beneath the same roof, 
In this the Virgin Queen was wont to bathe, 
and to-day any one can enjoy it to their beart’s 


the most interesting, and the best cold bath in 
London.”’ 

To the above I added some later notes in 
The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder of 


26 Nov., 1897 :— 

* Curiously, this splendid bath was rarely 
patronized, and I have seldom had an Englishman 
asa fellow-batherthere. When, by an odd chance. 
another save my own dressing-box was occupied, 
the bather would almost invariably be an Ame- 
rican. The Roman bricks were in such a perfect 
state around the old bath when last I was there, 
that it is not reassuring, but very discomforting, | 
to read that portions of the marble of the now— ' 
alas !—ruthlessly destroyed sixteenth-century bath | 
— by the Earl of Essex have been used to line | 
| 

It may be observed that Mr. Edward | 
Walford, after quoting Knight’s descrip- 
tion, is on one point a trifle misleadine. 
The former records: ‘There is another 
bathroom to tae right of the passage by 
which we entered.’ Strand Lane itself was | 
little more than a passage, gained from the | 
main thoroughfare by going under an arch- | 
way. The second bath was to the right | 
on entering the actual building itself. = 


earetaker—who, I think, was a cobbler—lived 
in a small house next door, on the lower 
side of the alley. Upon pulling a bell at the 


door of the premises in which the baths 
were situated, one presently saw him appear, 
unlock the door, and receive his sixpence, 
whereupon he left the visitor to follow; his 
own sweet will. I have occasionally used 
the Roman bath itseif, but the somewhat 
irregular old bricks with which it was lined 


‘and floored did not at all add to the comfort 


of bathing. This custodian was accustomed 
to sell pitcher and bucketfuls of the water 
in the higher (Roman) bath to local inhabit- 
ants, charging a penny a pailful for it. He 
has told me that the actual spring from which 
the water came was situated somewhere 
Hampstead way. The Essex Bath was 
square in plan, considerably larger than 
its Roman neighbour, but not quite so deep. 
There were marble steps at one corner, and 
the original metal handrail was ¢n situ,to 
assist descent into the pool. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


THE GARDNER PRINTS AND DRAWINGS OF 
Lonpon (11 8. vi. 348).—Through the 
courtesy of relatives of the late Mr. John E. 
Gardner I am able to give the following 
particulars of the several displays of this 
remarkable collection. The first and largest 
exhibition was at the opening of the “* new ” 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand Post Office. (My 
informant presumes this refers to the 
building recently closed.) The next was at the 
Guildhall, when the present library was 
opened; and the third at the Westminster 
Aquarium. There have also been others 
at the halls of various City companies. The 
treasures were purchased by Major Coates, 
himself a collector. 

This information may help to meet Mr. 
ALecK ABRAHAMS'S inquiry. I well remem- 
ber getting a peep at the array of port- 
folios which lined the shelves of, I think, 


‘more than one room of Mr. Gardner’s resi- 


dence in St. John’s Wood Park. 
CrEcIL CLARKE. 
Junior Athenwum Club. 


Tue Rocker Troop at Leipsic (11 S. 


230, 313. 377).—In addition to decora- 


tions for valour bestowed by the Swedish 
Government on some members at least 
of the second Rocket Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery, for their services at the Battle of 
Leipsic, 1813. ‘regimental’? medals, as 
described in ‘Tancred, were also awarded. 
The silver specimen forming the subject of 
the illustration in Tancred was originally 
in Col. Murray’s collection. A similar 
medal, also inscribed Vittoria and Leipsie, 
is.in the Royal Artillery Institution at 


content and health’s benefit, for the small charge | { 
of sixpence....It is, without a doubt, the oldest, 
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Woolwich. A gold badge of somewhat | 
similar design, but with a rather different 
treatment of the “ garter’? device and of 
the names of the same battles, was sold at 
Glendining’s on 24 Feb., 1904. At the same 
rooms on 25 Feb., 1910, was sold a Swedish 
medal for bravery in the field granted to 
Thos. Wadkis, gunner, of the Royal Horse 
Artillery and second Rocket Troop. 

Two Swedish medals for bravery were also 
given to Corporal Marks of the second 
Rocket Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, for 
his valour at the Battle of Leipsic. ‘These, 
together with the original parchment con- 
ferring them, are at the Royal Artillery 
Institution. See Proceedings of this Institu- 
tion, December, 1899, and January, 1904, 
with Major MacMunn’s description. 

C. HAGGARD. 


No Twin eEveER Famous (11 S. v. 487; 
vi. 58, 172, 214)—A recent example of a 
distinguished twin is found in Mr. Boyd 
Alexander, who was killed by savages 
in the Wadai district of North Africa on 
2 April, 1910. An account of him, and 
something of his twin brother and other 
members of his family, will be found pre- 
fixed to ‘Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey,’ 
recently published by Edward Arnold. A 
brother has performed a pathetic duty in pay- 
ing this pious tribute toeminence. The diary 
kept by Alexander during his final experi- 
ment in exploration is of remarkable interest. 
and appreciably adds to his distinguished 
record as a contributor to the literature of 
travel. Here, as before, he makes sub- 
stantial additions to ornithological know- 
ledge. Tuomas BAyNeE. 


JEFFREY AND CrorTs DUEL 
(11 8. vi. 369).—The authority for Brayley’s 
statement is in a letter from Henrietta 
Maria to Cardinal Mazarin: ‘“‘ Le Jofroy 
has killed the brother of Crofts.” The 
letter, dated from Nevers, 20 Oct., 1644, 
is given in Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens of Eng- 
land,’ v. 327. Of the five sons of Sir Henry 
Crofts, John, the second, became Dean of 
Norwich ; Edmund and Henry died young, 
as is stated on their mother’s tablet in Little 
Saxham Chureh; and therefore Charles 
is the only one whom Hudson could have 
killed in 1644. He is mentioned on his 
mother’s tablet as being still alive when she 
died in October, 1642. He would have been 
born soon after 1620. Sir Henry’s position 
at Court brought it to pass that several of 
his children were not baptized at Little 


Saxham, S. H. A. H. 


Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,’ speaks of the ‘‘ Honorable Master 
Crofts killed ina duel by Sir Geoffrey Hudson 
as a man of good quality, son to a knight 
baronet.” A. GWYTHER. 


A WINNowER (11 8S. vi. 309, 376).— 
Hand winnowing mills are still used in 
Tyrol ; and the flail is in common use there. 

H. K. H. 


The machine described by F. W. M. was 
evidently an early type of what is known 
to-day as a ‘dressing machine,” of which 
there are many varieties. When the wheat 
was thrashed with a flail in the barn, it was 
customary to throw it from one end of the 
barn floor to the other to separate the grain 
from the chaff. It was subsequently passed 
through a dressing machine to separate the 
chicken corn and mice droppings from the 
bulk. This was occasionally done twice, 
if the farmer was anxious to make a good 
sample. I should imagine there is nothing 
in the old winnower to make it worthy of 
preservation. W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 

Mr. M. L. R. Bresvar also thanked for reply.] 


A “Dish” or Tea (11 vi. 370).—In 
reading of a dish of tea we naturally picture 
to ourselves the dish as we know it to-day. 
The dish was originally, however, a bowl 
or cup. Thus in Mark xiv. 20—‘*‘ He that 
dippeth with me in the dish ’"—the Greek 
word used was tpvAvov, of which the dic- 
tionary rendering is “‘cup” or “bowl.” 
Then, again, the nursery rime :— 

‘Who killed Cock Robin ? ” 

“1.” said the sparrow ; 

“With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 

‘“* Who caught his blood ? ”’ 

‘7,’ said the fish ; 

“With my little dish, 

I caught his blood.” 
The origin or antiquity of the rime I do not 
know, but its reference to bow and arrow 
and to dish may take it back to times remote. 
Anyhow, the two quotations seem to establish 
that the dish was originally a bowlof sorts, 
either a large and probably flat bowl for 
the table, or a small bowl or cup for drinking 
purposes, a portable personal chattel ranking 
with the knife and spoon. The meaning 
carried by the word in a particular case 
would be imparted by the context, as is 
apparently the case in the instances above 
cited. As the kinds or varieties of vessels 
for food and drink, without and with handles, 
increased (when did the handle come to be 
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added to the mug ?), no doubt this or that 
general name came to be attached to a par- 
ticular use ; and the process is still in pro- 
gress. But though we may still get our 
soup (or broth) in a basin, a bowl, or a 
cup, we prefer, remarkably enough, to have 
it in a plate. Probably our great-grand- 
parents, to whom a ‘dish of tea’? was a 
natural or obvious expression, would have 
gulped in drinking it if some lunatic had, 
at the moment, mentioned a plate of soup. 
And one of these days some alteration in 
the shape of the soup-plate may give the 
vessel a new name, and the soup-plate will 
become as much an anachronism as the 
tea-dish. Dovucias OWEN, 


TAVERN Sirens (11 S. vi. 328).—-There is 
an inn bearing the sign of the *‘ Why Not ?” 
in close proximity to the eighth milestone 
beside the road leading from Northampton 
to Rugby. This inn was established some 
sixty years ago by a Mr. Edmund Garrett 
of West Haddon, who, I have been led to 
understand, was the author and inventor of 
the suggestive sign. I am interested to find 
that it is now used elsewhere. 

Joun T. Pacer. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“THE Eccentric BroGrapHy’ (11 S. vi. 
369).—James Caulfield (1764-1826) issued 
in 1814, among other books, ‘ The Eccentric 
Magazine, with “Lives and Portraits of 
misers, dwarfs, murderers, idiots, and similar 
personages.”’ Caulfield was publisher, print- 
seller, and compiler of book-catalogues. He 
published numerous biographies, with en- 
graved portraits, of historical personages and 
criminals (1790-1824). He is described in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, 1826, part i. 
p. 378, as “a truly and highly gifted man.” 

Mr. H. R. Tedder, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
says that his knowledge of English history 
and biography was minute and extensive, 
and adds that he always worked hard, and 
was a good son and generous friend. With 
advancing years he unfortunately took to 
drink, and in June, 1826, broke his knee-pan, 
dying in St. Bartholomew's Hospital 22 
April, 1826. 

The two following books I have taken 
from Messrs. Hatchard’s ‘Catalogue of 
Old and Rare Books’: ‘The Eccentric 
Mirror,’ 4 vols., post 8vo, London, 1806, 
““of male and female characters, ancient 
and modern,” &c., collected by G. H. Wilson ; 
and ‘ The Terrific Register,’ London, circa 
1820, “‘ a record of crimes, judgments,” &c. 

. WHITE. 


Cardiff. 


The above query probably refers to ‘ The 
Eccentric Mirror,’ published 1807 by James 
Cundee, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, in 
four 12mo volumes, aggregating over 1,400 
pages. The title-page says that it was 
** Collected and re-collected from the most 
authentic Sources, by G. H. Wilson” ; 
whilst the numerous plates of portraits and 
incidents are interesting, and some of them 
not obtainable elsewhere. All the copies 
I have seen have the plates uncoloured, but 
not long ago a copy was catalogued as 
coloured. J presume by this was meant 
hand-coloured, as it is hardly likely any 
were printed in colours. . B. HH. 


PLAY FOUNDED ON THE EXPLOITS OF 
TEKELI (11 8. vi. 210, 258)—I may add to 
the information given by Mr. Wm. DouGcias 
that among the * Juvenile Theatre Prints,’ 
vol. v. p. 69, in the Print- Room, British 
Museum, there is a plate of juvenile or toy 
theatre characters in the play of *Tekeli.’ 
It is entitled ‘Hodgson’s New Characters 


in Tekeli, No. 9,’ and represents * The 
Ambassador before Alexina.’ It is in the 
original colouring, and not improbably 


may unfortunately be the only survivor 
of a series of twenty penny sheets of * Cha- 
racters and Scenes.’ Though I have a large 
collection of Hodgson’s plays, I have no print 
in a copy of * Tekeli.’ RavtpH THOMAS. 


REFERENCES WANTED (11 8. vi. 309).— 
1. Ancestral Masks.—Polybius, vi. 53, in 
describing the Roman custom, says that 
these were placed in the most conspicuous 
part of the house, enclosed in wooden shrines 
(vatéia). The elder Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ 
xxxv. 2(2), 6, while ‘lamenting the change 
in fashion that had made this practice 
obsolete in his day, describes how waxen 
masks used formerly to be exhibited in the 
atrium, arranged in separate cabinets 
(‘“‘expressi cera vultus singulis dispone- 
bantur armariis’’). The ancients had a 
great belief in the properties of cedar. 
Vitruvius, ‘De Architectura,’ ii. 9, 12, 138, 
speaks of it as lasting for ever, since its 
aromatic nature preserved it from decay and 
made it impervious to insects.. For the 
distance of the masks from the floor see 
Vitruvius, vi. 4, 6. 

2. Glazed Windows.—See Smith's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ 
3rd ed., i. 686, sv. ‘Domus.’ The words of 
the passage from Lactantius there referred 
to are ‘‘ quasi per fenestras perlucente vitro 


aut speculari lapide obductas.” 
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3. Epitaphs.—Vast numbers of Latin se- 
pulchral epitaphs are to be found in the 
volumes of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum.’ Many are included in the selec- 
tions of G. H.C. Wilmanns (1873), and in 
the older work of J.C. Orelli and W. Henzen. 
Examples may be seen in the Catalogues 
and Guides of museums that contain large 
collections of Roman antiquities. For Latin 
epitaphs in verse see Burman or Meyer's 
* Anthologia’ and Baehrens’s ‘ Poets: Latini 
Minores.’ 


4. Showmen. — “‘ Circulatores,’ itinerant 
jugglers, snake-charmers, &¢c., were well- 
known figures in the streets of ancient 
towns. Sword-swallowing is mentioned in 
Plutarch, Moralia,’ 19lp, & propos of the 
particular pattern of sword employed. In 
Apuleius, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ i. 4, there is a 
description of a sword-swallower exhibiting 
in a public place at Athens. In the ‘ Digest,’ 
XLVIL., tit. xi. ‘ De Extraordinariis Crimini- 
bus,’ § 11, an opinion of the famous juris- 
consult Paulus is quoted to the effect that 
an action would lie against * circulatores ”’ 
who carried about snakes to show, in the 
event of any person suffering injury through 
fright. 


5. Dreams, and the connexion of -Escula- 
pius with them.—The most interesting mate- 
rial is to be found in the orations of Publius 
-Elius Aristides, the Greek rhetorician of the 
second century A.D. Numerous references 
to ancient and modern authors are collected 
in Sir Samuel Dill’s ‘ Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius,’ book iv. chap. i., 
‘Superstition,’ pp. 457 sqqg. See also Dr. 
Richard Caton’s ‘Temples and Ritual of 
Asklepios.’ EpwarbD BENSLy. 


INscRIPTIONS ON BRASSES: COBHAM: 
CLERE (118. vi. 329, 414).—For Sir Reginald 
de Cobham, lord of the manor of Steresburgh, 
1403, marginal inscription, with ten Latin 
verses, large, North Chantry, Haines refers 
the reader to Waller, pt. vi.; Brayley and 
Britton, vol. iv. p. 167; and Boutell’s 
‘Mon. Br.,’ p. 60. A. R. BAyLey. 


MvurpER or Lor» 
(11 S. vi. 170, 258, 350).—The trial of 
Courvoisier and the charges against his 
counsel, Mr. Charles Phillips, have, as Srr 
Harry PoLanp states, been thoroughly 
inquired into, and there is nothing to add. 
I do not remember, however, to have seen 
any account of Lord William’s birth, the 
tragedy of which almost equalled his death. 
He was the posthumous son of the Marquess 


of Tavistock, eldest son of John, fourth Duke 
of Bedford, the Duke who signed the Peace of 
Versailles in 1763. Lord Tavistock died on 
23 March, 1767. from the effects of a fall 
whilst hunting, and his widow, a Keppel 
and daughter of Lord Albemarle, lived to 
give birth to a son, and then fell into a deep 
decline, which, in spite of all efforts, including 
a sea voyage, terminated fatally on 2 Oct., 
1768. Her state of mind may be imagined 
from the following incident, related by 
Wiften (‘ Russell Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 573) — 

“At a consultation of the faeulty, held at 
Bedford House in August, one of the physicians, 
whilst he held her pulse, requested her to open 
her hand. Her reluctance induced him to use @ 
degree of gentle violence, when he perceived that 
she had closed it to conceal a miniature of her 
late husband. Ah, imadam, he exclaimed. 
‘all our prescriptions must be useless whilst you 
so fondly cherish the wasting sorrow that destroys 
you!’ “TI have kept it, she replied, * either in 
my bosom or my hand, ever since my dear lord's 
death, and thus I must indeed continue to retain 
it, until I drop off after him into the welcome 
grave.” 

Her two elder sons, Francis and John, 
became successively fifth and sixth Dukes 
of Bedford, the latter being father of Lord 
John Russell by his first wife, Lady Georgiana 
Byng, second daughter of Viscount ‘orrmg- 
ton. She died before her husband sne- 
ceeded his brother as duke in 1802. 

J. Larron PICKERING. 

Library, Inner Temple, E.C. 


LAMB’s CHAPEL, LONDON (11 S. vi. 291, 
357).—I should like to add to my former 
reply that in Maitland’s * History of London,’ 
1756, vol. ii. p. 908. there is a very interesting 
account of this chapel, with a transcript 
of a deed concerning it, dated 1253, witnessed 
by Nicholas Batte, Mayor; also some extracts 
from the first register-book, of 1586. 

- William Lambe’s charities are so numerous 
as to be almost proverbial. His conduit near 
Bloomsbury, and the street there named 
after him, preserve his name, and are well 
known. He was buried in St. Faith's 
Chapel, with a punning memorial over 
his grave (Pennant’s * London,’ 1812). 

Wa. NORMAN. 


The contributors of replies to this query 
have singularly omitted to mention that 
Lambe’s Chapel, after its demolition in 
/1872, was re-erected in Prebend Square, 
Islington, and the interesting effigy of 


this benefactor of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
/pany is now preserved there. He was 
| buried with his three wives in St. Faith's, 
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but the slab, with its brasses representing 
him in armour, and the familiar riming 


epitaph commencing * As T was so be ye,” | 


were, of course, destroyed at the Great Fire. 
Vide *A Memorial of the Famous Monu- 
ments, &e., of Maister William Lambe.’ by 
Abraham Fleming, 1580, or the reprint 
edited by C. F. Angell, 1875. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GERMAN FUNERAL Custom (11 8S. vi. 368). 
There is a reference to the carrying of 
lemons at a funeral th Gustav Freytag’s 
novel ‘Soll und Haben,’ translated by 


Keddie, her father’s uncle, when a cabin- 


Mrs. Maleolm under the title of * Debit and. 
Credit’ (Ward, Lock & Tyler, n.d.) 


member of the guild of “ packers,” whose 
business it was to carry burdens between the 
great warehouses and the custom - house 
says, (p. 47): “ The day will come when we 
packers must take a lemon in our hands and 
wear a black tail to our hats” (p. 483). A 
foot-note (whether by the author or trans- 
lator is not stated) comments: ‘* When the 
handicraft men bury one of their corporation 
they carry a lemon in their hand.” The 
eity in which this custom prevailed is re- 
ferred to as “‘ the capital”; no doubt Ger- 
man readers of ‘ N, & Q.’ can identify it. 
G. H. Warre. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


THE OricInaL Tom” (11 S. vi. 
367).—I well remember, about thirty- 
seven years ago, having a very pleasant 
talk for about an hour with the Rev. Josiah 
Henson, who was supposed to be the original 
of “ Uncle Tom.” He published an auto- 
biography, and it was on the circumstances 
of his life that the claim was based. 


Forpwick. THE OLD Port or CANTER- 
BURY (IIS. vi. 368).—Reference should be 
made to iny late friend C. E. Woodruff’s 
‘History of Fordwich,’ Canterbury, 1895. 
This work contains a full account of the 
ancient custumal of that place, 

W. F. Pripravx. 


THE Royat GeorRGE: NAME OF DURHAM 
(11 S. vi. 110. 176, 374).—Your readers 
have seen at the last reference a cireum- 
stantial and curious account of the way in 
which Seventh Lieutenant Durham, R.N., 
was saved from the Royal George, con- 
tributed by Mr. E. Srevens of Mel- 
bourne. Henrietta Keddie. in Sarah Tytler’s 


€ Three Generations,’ 1911. has a somewhat 
different story. 


She writes that Alexander 


boy on board the ship, was instrumental 
in saving another boy. a young midshipman 
of the name of Durham, afterwards Admiral 
Sir Philip Durham, and that the Durham 
family befriended Keddie afterwards—getting 
him a cadetship in the Indian army, where 
he was lost sight of. 

Of course the ship was not moving out 
of dock, but was anchored (or moored) at 
Spithead, when she was careened over for 
repairs. The lower -deck guns must all 
have been run over to larboard. Why the 
ports were left open when “land breezes ” 
would be expected to “ shake the shrouds ” 
may have then been the subject of inquiry. 

My personal interest in the name Durham 


‘comes from the fact that the father of my 


maternal grandmother was Capt. Hercules 
Durham, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Capt. (afterwards Admiral) Knight of 
Jordanstown. According to Douglas, Her- 
cules was the lineal male representative 
of the Durhams of Grange; a cousin has a 
charter granted by Robert the Bruce. I had 
it in my mind, frem long ago, that it was 
a member of that family who was saved, 
but do not know who the Admiral Durham 
was. The arms of the Durhams of Grange 
as blazoned by Douglas were: Or, on a fesse 
azure, three mullets argent, in base a crescent 
gules. Crest, two dolphins hauriant adorse. 
Motto: Ultra fert These Durhams 
appear to have lost their family property, as, 
according to Miss Keddie, her father, early 
in the nineteenth century, occupied the 
ruinous mansion house as farmer or super- 
intendent of coal mines. R. B. 8. 
BERRYSFIELD (11 S. vi. 368).—‘ Berrow, 
Berry, from berw. a grove. Ex. Berrow 
(Wore.), Berry Pomeroy (Devon), Pomeroy’s 
Grove” (‘Traces of History in the Names 
of Places,” by Flavell Edmunds, Longmans, 
1872, p. 174). Beria, Berra, Berie, Berry, 
found in names of places, is an O.E.word 
denoting a plain open heath, or wide, flat 
champaign; as in Mix-berie, Corn-berrie, 
Beria Sancti Edmundi— mentioned by 
Matthew Paris—-which does not refer to 
the town, but to the adjoining plain. Cowel 
says 
“that many flat and wide meads, and other 
open grounds, are still called by the name of 
beries and _ berie-fields. So the spacious mead 
between Oxford and Tsley was in the reign of 
King Athelstan called Bery, as now the largest 
pasture-ground in Quarendon, Bucks, is known 
by the name Berry-field. And such, indeed, 
were the Derie meadows, which, though Sir H. 
Spelman interprets them to be the demesne 
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meadows, or manor meadows, yet were truly 
any tlat open meadows that lay adjoining to any 
vill or firm.” 

See Cowel, ‘ Law Dict.’ ; Dufresne, * Glos.’ 
I quote as above from * Local Etymology,’ 
by Richard Stephen Charnock, 8vo, Houlston, 
1859, p. 34. W. H. Pret. 


Burymeadow, on the outskirts of this 
city, during the cholera visitation in 1832 
was used as a burial-ground for the victims 
of the epidemic. It is now a_ well-kept 
recreation ground, mainly used by nurses 
and children. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURES (11 8. v. 490; 
vi. 72, 153, 255, 338).—There has always 
seemed to be good reason for believing that 
Shakespeare in his boyhood enjoyed such 
educational advantages as were available 
in his day, and that the late Prof. Baynes 
was justified in adducing substantial infer- 
ences from the tacts he utilized in his essay 
‘What Shakespeare Jearned at School.’ 
Looking to his conclusions, one had come 
to think, not only that such elementary 
accomplishments as reading and writing 
were within the young scholar’s grasp, but 
that he had more classical store than is 
implied in the famous phrase ** small Latin 
and less Greek.” That this phrase is Ben 
Jonson’s is, presumably, still believed. 
That being so, it seems odd that the same 
observer should have likewise proclaimed, 
us he is now said to have done in * Every 
Man out of his Humour,’ that Shakespeare 
could neither read nor write. Perhaps, in 
the interests of the uninitiated, Sirk Epwin 
DurNInG LAWRENCE will kindly vouchsafe 
us some guidance. I[t is surely not unfair 
to ask for explicit evidence in support of 
the announcement that Shakespeare, as 
Jonson’s butt, ‘is spoken of with great 


contempt.” Till such proof is forthcoming, 
one may be pardoned for holding that 


what is said of William in * As You Like It’ 
is negligible. THomas BAYNE. 


After studying Sm Epwin DURNING 
LAWRENCE’S reply at the last reference | 
read through again the part of Insulso 
Sogliardo (senseless Jubbard) in Ben .Jon- 
son’s ‘Every Man out of his Humour.’ 
But despite the motto ‘Not without 
mustard,’ I can find no certain reference to 
Shakespeare the actor, who took part in 
Jonson’s plays ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ 
and ‘Sejanus.’ In fact, crest and motto 


would seem more applicable to an aspirant 
to heraldic honours of the sacred name of 


| 


Bacon. It is true that Shakespeare was 
born near the Forest of Arden, that his 
mother’s surname was Arden, and_ that 
there are milestones on the Dover Road ; 
but I cannot see that these facts prove in 
any way that Queen Elizabeth, Lord Bur- 
leigh, or Bacon wrote the plays and poems 
formerly attributed to William Shakespeare. 
A. R. BayLrey. 


AMERICAN LivINGSTONES (11 S. vi. 307). 
—In reply to the question of Brera as to the 
descent of the American  Livingstons, 
permit me to state that they are not 
descended from James I. Their descent 
from the house of Callendar will be 
found, correctly given, in ‘The Livingstons 
of Livingston Manor,’ by Edwin B. Livings- 
ton. <A copy of this work is in the Library 
of the British Museum. 

JoHN Henry Livincston. 

Clermont, Tivoli on Hudson, N.Y. 


Rowe Famity (11 8. v. 363).—There was 
a Henry Rowe, Vicar of East Vytherley 
(Hampshire) in 1574, and the next incum- 
bent following was in 1622. In the Burial 
Register of Hursley is “ Henricus Rowe, 
Clericus, Sepultus fuit 17° Aprilis 1609.” 
The list of East Tytherley vicars is very 
imperfect, as is also that of Hursley. Rowe 
is not named among the latter incumbents 
by Miss Yonge in her ‘ Keble’s Parishes,’ 
which gives William Symmons as_ vicar 
from 1581 to 1616. Who was the Rev. 
Henry Rowe buried in 1609 ? and, for that 
matter, who was and whence came Symmons? 

F. H. Suckiine. 


“Visto =‘ Vista” (11S. vi. 27, 95, 158, 
238).—In the first edition of ‘An Evening 
Walk ’ (1793) Wordsworth makes use of the 
word visto :— 

Beyond, along the visto of the brook, 

Where antique roots its bustling path o’erlook, 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge. 

The lines may have been written as early as 
the year 1787. In the edition of 1820 the 
reading continues to be visto. In 1827, 
however, it changes to vista. 

LLANE COooPER. 

Ithaca, New York. 


RHETORIQUE FAMILY (11 S. v. 506).—In 
1619 probate was granted to the will (P.C.C., 
46 Parker) of Richard Retorick, ** notary 
publique,” son and heir of John Retorick 
the elder, merchant, deceased, sometime 
dwelling in Tavistock, Devon ; Ide, Devon. 

Ap THOMAS, 
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Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Unknown. 

By Andrew Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

ONCE more we have a chance, which we welcome, 
to appreciate the versatility and the unfading 
spirit of Andrew Lang. He reads Mr. Green- 
wood’s book ‘The Shakespeare Problem Re- 
stated,’ and sets out at once to state the many 
objections to the idea that a Great Unknown 
wrote the famous works, and got an illiterate 
actor to father them. Mr. Greenwood does not 
say that this Unknown was Bacon, but it looks 
as if he meant it. At any rate, he attempts to 
reduce the credibility of Shakespeare’s author- 
ship, and Mr, Lang devotes successfully a good 
deal of his space to questions of education, the 
(Latin and Greek in the plays, the mistakes they 
contain, and some famous references to the poet 
in the dual character of actor and author. 

Mr. Lang was not a specialist in Elizabethan 
literature, but he brought an exceptionally acute 
mind in the solution of mysteries to the inquiry, 
and he was a scholar who remained in touch with 
the world of common sense, as well as an admir- 
ably lucid writer. When he has finished with 
the Great Unknown, the existence of that person 
seems very unlikely. The possibilities and sup- 
positions which Mr. Greenwood’s theory involves 
are shown to be no * good gifts.” 

Mr. Lang discovers, for instance, that ‘ Love’s 
Labour's Lost > was not necessarily written by a 
courtly poet, and certainly not by an historian. 
There are no French politics in that piece, and 
Dumain “appears as a courtier of his hated 
adversary Henri,” and its author need not, any 
more than the modern novelist, have had a know- 
ledge of the fashionable life he describes. After 
all, kings and their associates do not talk in 
blank verse. 

We live in a book-ridden world, as Mr. Lang 
hints, and we are apt. for that reason, to de- 
preciate the claims of oral tradition, such as 
that concerning Shakespeare. In this section of 
the inquiry Mr. Lang is not so full as he might 
be. He is, however, largely employed in easier, 
but equally necessary refutation. Some people 
are so foolish, it appears, as to believe that 
genius is a matter of education. Mr. Lang brings 
the case of Jeanne d’Arc to refute them. Himself 
wn accomplished classic, he was naturally inter- 
ested in the education at Stratford in Shake- 
speare’s day, which included Latin on Dr. Rouse’s 
system, and the question of the poet’s scholar- 
ship. We think he makes out a perfectly satis- 
factory view on this point from the plays and 
Ben Jonson's famous dictum. Ben was incon- 
sistent: but men of letters have, alas! no 
immunity from human deficiencies in that regard. 
Mr. Lang considers, perhaps, at excessive length 
the researches of Churton Collins, and he need not 
have boggled over the reference to“ Alcibiades I.” 
in ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ Our learned con- 
tributor Mr. Charles Crawford has traced the 
Platonic idea to the * Nosce Teipsum’ of Sir John 
Davies in the Second Series of his ‘ Collectanea ’ 
derived from our own columns. Mr. Crawford 
showed trenchantly the limits of Baconian 
research, 
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An interesting section concerns the Stratford 
monument, and the picture of it in Dugdale’s 
Antiquities of Warwickshire,” which so 
strangely different. Mr. Lang shows that Dug- 
dale was equally careless about his reproduction 
of the Carew monument. The words * populus 
moeret ’’ are omitted in the rendering of Shake- 
speare’s Latin epitaph, but the slip is not material. 
We find the question of Shakespeare’s expertness. 
in legal terms given up by Mr. Lang. But he 
might have discovered in contemporary literature 
what seem to us nowadays equally tedious and 
technical references. Further, that indefatigable 
Shakespearian Mrs. Stopes has found for Shake 
speare an uncle who was a determined litigant. 

The volume, which has been finished by a good 
index, shows clearly that the subject is clouded 
with assertions which need examination. Readers 
should not pass without question the mass of 
what we may call inferential biography on both 
sides ; they should seek the real facts and docu- 
ments, which are more numerous than is generally 
supposed. 


Shakespeare's Richard the Second. Vdited, with 
Introduction and Appendixes, by Henry 
Newbolt. “Select Plays of Shakespeare.” 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 


Mr. NEWBOLT’s introductory study of this play 
is both sane and penetrating, especially in those 
paragraphs where he gives it its place in the evo- 
lution of Shakespeare’s art, and makes clear 
what is to be looked for in it as against both the 
‘* castigation ”’ inflicted upon it by Johnson and 
the quasi-** superstition’ of some of its ad- 
mirers. We were particularly glad to find him 
warning the reader against laying too much 
stress on the general ideas to be found in it— 
a warning which might wholesomely be extended 
to the further study of Shakespeare. His account 
of the characters elucidates them in a way which 
cannot fail to be of real use to the student, 
even where he comes to a rather different 
conclusion about them—as he may easily do, 
for instance, in regard to Bolingbroke, whose 
appearance in the play as a *‘ smooth, impeccable, 
remorseless conqueror, perfectly equipped and 
perfectly balanced,’ Mr. Newbolt seems inclined 
to overrate. 

The Introduction will hardly be appreciated 
except by readers of some experience, yet the 
notes seem intended for such as have little 
practice in reading. The full quotations in them 
from Holinshed given scene by scene as ‘** mate- 
rial’ are a useful feature of this edition. 


XVII., and Other Papers. By 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

THE paper which lends its title to this little 
volume discusses in a rambling way the circum- 
stances which defeated Naundorff’s claim to be 
the Dauphin. We should have been glad of 
some statement of the authorities relied upon. 
Among the rest are a sketch of Casanova, and 
another of Barbey d’Aurevilly; an amusing 
essay on the visit of Baron Kielmansegg to Eng- 
land in 1761; and a repetition of the well-known 
story of the murder of Perceval in the Lobby of 
the House of Commons and the dream of John 
Williams. 


Louis Philip: 


Treherne. 
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New Poems. 

& Co.) 
A VOLUME from Mrs. Shorter is always welcome, 
for we are certain to find some special message. 
In the present small collection we have a sweet 
* Child’s Song’ about the starlings ; and a poem, 
* Leaves, which makes us feel the withered leaves 
of autumn falling all about us. Three of the 
poems should be read in. evening hours: the 
mother mourning for her little son by his grave, 
which * lies lonely in the sun ” ; a vision of visits 
from the beloved dead, entitled ‘ Haunted,’ 
which is very restful; and the poem ‘ When I 
Shall Rise,’ which is full of pathos : in it the author 
shows her love for ** Killiney’s silver sands, and 
Wicklow hills."’ A note of sadness runs through 
many of the poems, but there is a promise that 
the night is departing, and the eternal noon is 
near. 


By Dora Sigerson Shorter. (Maunsel 


Christmas in Ritual and Tradition, Christian and 

Pagan. By Clement A. Miles. (Fisher Unwin ) 
Tue author is doubtless right in believing that 
there is room for a comprehensive study of 
Christmas in English, and we are glad to con- 
gratulate him on having furnished what he 
designed, i., an ** outline map,” which, though 
it offers nothing original in interpretation or 
new in discovery, should yet be of interest 
to the general reader, and also serviceable to 
the serious student. He divides the work into 
two parts, keeping these virtually independent. 
The second treats of pagan survivals, and, in order 
to illustrate the wealth of tradition and custom 
which bave become more or less concentrated 
upon Christmas, he deals with all the festivals 
from All Hallows to Candlemas. The former, 
ov rather the time of year when it falls, is when, 
in Northern countries, the first snow appears, 
when in old days the cattle which could not be 
supported through the winter were slaughtered, 
and the abundance of victuals gave rise to uni- 
versal feasting. This was counted the beginning 
of the year, and interwoven with the strand of 
tradition thus originating, we have the Southern 
customs connected with the Kalends, the begin- 
ning of the year according to astronomical 
reckoning. To these must be added practices 
connected with the dead, quasi-sacramental rites 
intended to ensure prosperity in the coming year, 
customs connected with divination, and many 
others. Mr. Miles, as is evident both from his 
handling of the subject and from the bibliography, 
has read widely; and if we sometimes think— 
as in the case of the German Christmas tree— 
that he shares with most folk-lorists a tendency 
to give the generations near our own too little 
credit’ in regard to the invention of fresh and 
expressive customs, we are none the less grateful 
to him for grouping together in this convenient 
way, and in so gooda connexion, quaint local sur- 
vivals, of which he can still speak in the present 
tense, but which must indeed date from a distant 
past, and be approaching, if they have not already 
reached, extinction. Thus it is not likely that in 
the Vosges it will long continue to be the custom, 
while the bells are ringing on All Souls’ Eve, for 
the beds to be uncovered and the windows set 
wide that the poor souls may come in and rest ; 
and if, in Little Russia, the dish of honey and 
porridge still symbolizes the Holy Crib (the 
porridge is for the straw, and a fruit and some 


honey poured into a hole in it symbolize the body 
and the blood of the Babe), even there it seems 
likely that change will come and custom decay. 
At the end of the chapter on the ‘ Twelve Days’ 
is a pleasant discussion of the mysterious Frau— 
Holle, Berchta, or Gode—who goes her rounds 
during this season, followed by a notice of the— 
to Westerns—less familiar, but more interesting 
and formidable Kallikantzaroi, who are even yet 
a terror to the Greek peasantry, and whom the 
author seems inclined to connect rather with 
vampires and werwolves—i.e., with superstitions 
concerning the departed—than altogether with 
the winter festival of Dionysius. 

The Preface implies that the first part will by 
many readers be found inferior in interest to the 
second. In our opinion it is the more valuable. 
It deals with Christmas as the Christian feast, 
and the unity of idea underlying it lends it a 
vitality, and hence a coherence, missing in the 
necessarily often scrappy account of decaying and 
now almost meaningless customs. Moreover, Mr. 
Miles has here brought together delightful things. 
in the way of hymns, carols, plays, and rites which 
illustrate, as we do not remember to have seen 
it illustrated before in an English book, the many- 
sidedness of the Christmas appeal, and the different 
ways in which different nations and different ages 
have responded to it. He quotes the Italian 
proverb, ‘‘ Ha pitt di fare che i forni di Natale in 
Inghilterra,”’ which seems only too appropriate: 
to our modern English notions of keeping Christ- 
mas, but is a little unjust perhaps to our fore- 
fathers, at any rate in the Middle Ages. We think 
that in regard to the austere and “ theological” 
character of the earlier Christmas hymns, and 
also in regard to the use of Latin in church, he 
tends somewhat to exaggerate the aloofness and 
incapacity of the common folk, though he has 
seized well, and expressed vividly, the literalness 
of faith in the Middle Ages and the people’s 
enjoyment of the human side of the Nativity 
when once—largely through St. Francis—it had 
been brought home to them by the Crib, and then 
later by the various developments in the direction 
of drama. Readers of the all too brief description 
here given of Christmas as it is now celebrated in 
the poor Italian colony in London might do worse 
than repair thither this year, and contrast what 
they observe with our Dickensian festivities. 

The illustrations are well chosen, but not 
happily reproduced ; the most interesting are 
the ‘S. Francis instituting the ‘** Presepio” at 
Greccio,’ the ‘ Neapolitan Presepio,” and the 
photograph of the famous Bambino of Ara Ceeli. 


At Prior Park. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 
Mr. Austin Dosson, in his collection of papers 
‘ At Prior Park,’ discourses of eighteenth-century 
life and manners, country-houses, men of letters, 
artists, and of one sea-hero—the Bailli de Suffren, 
who, had he been better served, might have 
given an ill-turn to English affairs in Eastern 
waters. A very interesting paper is concerned 
with the amiable artist “armontelle, who as 


By Austin Dobson. 


‘* Ordonnateur des fétes en général’ to the Duke 
of Orleans, father of Kegalité, provided the ducal 
circle with amusement for more than twenty 
years, and while many of the originals of his 
sketches ended their days at the guillotine, 
died peacefully in Paris in 1806 at the age of 
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eighty-nine. He left some 750 portraits, painted a 
la gouache, a unique collection of Court celebrities | 
and others, of which the greater part was eventu- | 
ally bequeathed by the Duc d@Aumale to the | 
Institute of France, and is now in the Orléans | 
Salon of the Musée Condé. Among Carmontelle’s | 
sitters were the Dauphin and his wife, father and | 
mother of Louis XVI., the Princesse de Lamballe, 
Mlle. de Lespinasse, Garrick, and Sterne; but 
the portrait of Voltaire, which the artist un- 
doubtedly painted, is missing from the catalogue | 
of the Condé Gallery. Other papers show 
Garrick on the “ Grand Tour,” capturing the 
hearts of the French people to whom he was by | 
descent so near akin; Loutherbourg, the artist, | 
inventor of the ‘‘ Eidophusikon,”’ a set of moving | 
pictures, showing scenes affected by changing | 
lights, and Robert Lloyd, usher, man of pleasure, | 
and minor poet, who died of a broken heart at 
thirty-one, a prisoner in the Fleet. 

Mr. Dobson has had the luck to light on two 
unprinted letters of Fielding, dating from his 
voyage to Lisbon and sojourn in Portugal; these 
show the novelist much elated at his apparent 
recovery of health, until his spirits are dashed by 
domestic difficulties, Mrs. Fielding’s home-sick- 
ness, and the husband-hunting manoeuvres of that 
lady’s companion and_ friend—probably Miss 
Margaret Collier. Fielding’s friend Ralph Allen, 
and his fine house overlooking Bath, where Pope, 
Warburton, and Pitt were hospitably received, 
form the subject of the title essay. Pope’s last 
visit terminated abruptly, by reason of some 
obseure disagreement between Mrs. Allen and 
Martha Blount, and perhaps the poet never quite 
forgave his Prior Park host. More magnificent 
entertainers than the Allens were the Temples of 
Stowe, and the account of their garden, studded 
with classic “‘ fanes,”’ is full of matter delightfully 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. Stowe 
would have furnished an; ideal setting for a 
Watteau picture ; but age and thoughts of death 
and the banter that destroys illusions should have 
no part in a fétechampetre. “* It made me laugh,” 
says Horace Walpole, who was one of a party, 
mainly composed of ‘ giddy young creatures of 
near threescore,”’ formed to entertain the Princess 
Amelia at Lord Temple’s in 1770, ‘‘ as we were 
descending the great flight of steps from the 
house to go and sup in the grotto on the banks 
of Helicon ; we were so cloaked up, for the evening 
was very cold, and so many of us were limping 
and hobbling, that Charon would have easily 
believed we were going to ferry over in earnest.” 


The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus. With 
Notes and a Translation by Charles Stuttaford. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

DESIGNED for the use of those whose Latin has 

‘lost its freshness,’ this pleasantly printed and 

attractively ‘‘ got-up ’’ volume contains a lively 

sketch of the times of Catullus, an account of the 
principal MSS. of the text, articles on the lyrical 
metres used by the poet, and an index of persons 
and places, besides the bulk of the work, the text— 
with its accompanying translation—and the notes. 


The notes give a good deal of information in a 
chatty, not to say colloquial manner, without | 
soing unduly deep, and will probably do more | 
than the translation to revive the authentic | 
~avour of Catullus for the taste of readers who | 
have half forgotten him. The translation we) 
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found disappointing ; without rhythm or cha- 
racter, it carries nothing of the spirit of the 
original, and has as little the merit of keeping 
close to the true sense of the words. We append 
Mr. Stuttaford’s translation of ‘* Odi et amo,” 
and his rendering of the last line or two from the 
poem to Ceecilius to show what we mean :— 

“T hate and yet I love: perhaps you ask 
how this can be. I do not know, but that it is so 
I feel too well, and live in torment.” 

Ignosco tibi, Sapphica puella 
musa doctior ; est enim venuste 
Magna Cecilio incohata Mater. 

““T can excuse you, maiden more learned than 
the Sapphic muse, for consummate indeed is this 
poem on the Great Mother that Cecilius has 
begun.” 


WE congratulate the readers of ‘ Printer’s Pie’ 
on the fact that Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode has 
granted their wish and published a Christmas 
number which he calls Winter's Pie. He tells 
us that **‘ Oliver, having asked for more, has got 
it this time; I hope there will be no cause for 
indigestion.”” The Pie is certainly full of rich 
things, and a most delectable dish; but as 
laughter is a good aid to digestion, people will 
be quite safe in indulging freely, and we have 
no fear as to the results. We are not going to 
pull out any of the plums, as the Pie can be 
purchased, in its entirety, for one shilling. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
vommunications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them direet. 


EprrortAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identitied. 


A. C. H.—Forwarded. 

R. B. L.—Please send name and address. 

G. H. W. (‘The Kentish Note-Book’).—Anti- 
cipated ante, p. 76. 

W. S. B. H.—This use of the present participle 
was discussed under the heading of ‘ Jane Austen’s 
‘** Persuasion’”’’ at 11S. iv. 288, 339, 412, 538; 

CoORRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 396, col. 2, 1. 17 from 
foot, for Nickall’s read Nickoll’s. 
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ALMANACK 


FOR 


1915. 


And on the same day. 2s. net. 


THE 


A Statistical, Historical, Geographical, and Commercial Handbook 


for all Nations. 


The Book is entirely new, and is intended as 
. A COMPANION TO THE ALMANACK ., 
and to accompany it on its journey to the | 


BRITISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK OFFICE, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Ready December 10th. Price ls. and 2s. 6d. net. 
| 
| 
| 
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living in France. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


The Minority of Henry 


the Third. py Kate norcate, 


Author of ‘ — under the Angevin Kings,’ 
Svo, &s. 6d. ne! 
Evening Standard. — “A fine example of 
scholarly industry.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Poems by William Alling- 


ham. selected dna Arranged by HELEN 

ALLINGHAM. With Portrait. Pott Svo, 

2s, 6d. net. (Tuesday. 
JAMES STEPHENS’'S NEW BOOK. 


The Crock of Gold. ss. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
The Heroine in Bronze, 
or a Portrait of a Girl: a Pastoral 
of the City. ©. 


Observer.—* A pretty tale, full of noble senti- 
ments and the quaint humour which delights all 
lovers of Mr. Allen’s work.” 


MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Folk Tales of Breffny. 


38. 6d. net. 
A new collection of Irish Folk-lore. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 


A Regular Madam. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ Books such as this fill a 
real want. Interesting without being sentimental, 
exciting without being vulgar, avoiding all contro: 
versial subjects, and gracefully written, it is, in 
fact, a healthy story which will give thorough 
enjoyment to all readers,” 


EDITH WHARTON’'S NEW BOOK. 
The Reef. «. 


7 *,* The subject of Mrs. Wharton’s new novel 
is a sentimental drama between four Americans 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED 
AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


The Government of 


England. ravrENcE LoweLL, 
President of Harvard University. In 2 vols. 
Svo, 17s, net. 


Wealth and Welfare. 


A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of ‘ Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties, &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,* Atreatment of Economics, with special 
reference to Unemployment, its causes and possible 
remedies 


George Frederic Watts. 


Vols, I. and II. The Annals of an Artist's 
Life. By Mrs.G. F. WATTS. Vol. III. The 
Writings of G. F. Watts. With 40 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


Francis Paget, Bishop of 


Oxford, Chancellor of the Order of the 

Garter, Honorary Student and sometime Dean 

’ Christ Church. By STEPHEN PAGET and 

M. CAMPBELL CRUM. _ With an Intro- 

po Be by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 

CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Svo, 15s. net. (Immediately. 


A History of Old Sheffield 


Plate. Being an Account of the Origin, 
Growth, and Decay of the Industry and of 
the Antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal Trade, with Chronological Lists of 
Makers’ Marks and numerous Illustrations “a4 
Specimens. By FREDERICK BRADBURY. 
Demy 4to, 2/. 2s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 
MR. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


South America: Observa= 


tions and _ Impressions. 


By the 4-4 Hon. JAMES BRYCE, O.M., 
Author of ‘The American Commonwealth,’ &c. 
With Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Highways and Byways in 


Somerset. sy EpwarRp HUTTON. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. _ Extra 
crown Svo, 5s, net. (Immediately. 


The Adventures of an 


Elephant Hunter. sy games 
SUTHERLAND. Illustrated. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The finest record of the 
pursuit 2 big game we have had for many a long 
day. We shall not soon look upon its like 
again.” 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv., London. 
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